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VII
There are moments when one can read
neither Milton nor Spenser, moments when
one recollects nothing but that their flesh
had partly been changed to stone,  but
there are other moments when one recol-
lects nothing but those habits of emotion
that made the lesser poet especially a man
of an older, more imaginative time.    One
remembers that he delighted in smooth
pastoral places, because men could be busy
there or gather together there, after their
work, that he could love handiwork and
the hum of voices.    One remembers that
he could still rejoice in the trees, not be-
cause they were images of loneliness and
meditation, but because of their service-
ableness.    He could praise "the builder
oake," " the aspine, good for staves,'5 " the
cypresse funerall," " the eugh, obedient to
the bender's will," " the birch for shaftes,"
"the sallow for the mill,"  "the mirrhe
sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound," " the
fruitful olive," and "the carver holme."
He was of a time before undelighted labour
had made the business of men a desecra-
tion.    He carries one's memory back to